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stabilized breeds of crossbred origin have developed. This cross-
breeding is putting a strain on the West African Shorthorn, however;
the zebu or zebu-cross is preferred because of its larger size, despite
its reduced (or lack of) tolerance to trypanosomiasis. Of the several
varieties of West African Shorthorn, those in Gambia, Guinea-Bissau,
and Cameroon are either extinct or nearly so, and those in Togo,
Benin, and Liberia are declining. Because its productivity per unit of
body weight is higher than that of other breeds in tsetse areas, the
West African Shorthorn needs conservation. There are still sizable
populations in the Ivory Coast (Baoule) and Nigeria (Muturu). The
fifth West African breed, the humpless Kuri of Lake Chad, is unique
and its status should be monitored.

In East Africa, the original humpless cattle have disappeared (un-
less they are represented by the rare Sheko breed of southwest Ethio-
pia); they were displaced first by the Sanga and then by zebu from
India. There are now recognized Sanga breeds in Ethiopia, Sudan,
Uganda, Zaire, and Tanzania; in addition, there are at least 20 zebu
breeds in those countries and in Kenya, Mozambique, and Madagas-
car, as well as 5 zebu-Sanga intermediates. The only endangered
breeds appear to be the above-mentioned Sheko, two breeds of Euro-
pean x zebu origin (the Mpwapwa in Tanzania and the Renitelo in
Madagascar), and two "breeds" in Madagascar (the Baria and the
Rana) about which recent information is lacking.

In southern Africa, there are many Sanga breeds in Angola, Botswana,
Lesotho, Namibia, South Africa, Swaziland, Zaire, Zambia, and Zim-
babwe. No breeds are recorded as rare, but there are some interest-
ing new breeds in comparatively small numbers in Botswana, Namibia,
and South Africa, all based on a European x Sanga foundation.

The Americas

America has no truly indigenous cattle; cattle of Spanish or Por-
tuguese origin (Criollo or Crioulo) have been acclimatizing for nearly
500 years, however, and they have some claim to being called native.
In the temperate areas (Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, southern Brazil,
northern Mexico, and the United States) the native cattle have been
replaced by more productive European breeds, and in the tropical
areas they are giving way to the zebu. The improvement in zebu x
Criollo crosses is wrongly attributed to additive rather than to het-
erosis effects, so grading up continues and the pure Criollo is now
rare. The largest populations are the Yacumeno of Bolivia, the
Casanareno/Llanero of Colombia and Venezuela, and the mountain
Criollos of the Andes. There are several other local breeds in Colom-